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LXXV. An Account of a manufcript treatife, 
prefented to the Royal Society, intituled^ 
Traite du corail, contenant les nouvelles 
decouvertes, qu'on a fait fur le corail, les- 
po.^, madrepores, fcharra,, litophitons, e^ 
ponges,et autres corpset produdions, quela 
mer fournit,pour fervir a I'hiftoire naturelle 
de la mer j that is to fay ^ ATreatife upon Co" 
rali and fever al other ProduEiions furnifl^ d 
by the Sea^ in order to illufirate the natural 
Hifiory thereof^ by the Sieur de Peyflbnnel, 
M. D. Correfpondent of the Royal Acad, of 
Sciences 0/ Paris, (?/*/^«^^Montpelier, and 
ofthatof'Bt\\c&htiXx& at Marfeilles j Phy- 
fician-Botanifi ^ appointed by His Mofi 
Chriflian Majefiy in the tfland of Guada^ 
lupe, and heretofore fent by the King to the 
Coafis ofBdithdi^ryforDifcoveriesin Natural 
Hifiory, ExtraSied and tranjlated from the 
French by Mr. William Watfon, F. R. S. 

Read May 7, /TT^ HIS curious treatife before US, con- 
'''^** X taining upwards of 400 quarto 
pages in manufcript, was tranfmitted to the Royal 
Society from Guadalupe. It is the refult of the ob- 
fervations of above thirty years j and was fent hither, 
as M. de Peyflbnnel informs the Society by a letter 

dated 
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dated at Guadalupe May i, i/fi, to be inferted, 
if it fhould be found worthy, m iksy PMkfopkkal 
^ranfaBiom. 

He does this, as he perceive^ that in France fome 
lovers of natural hiftory do attribute and even appro- 
priate to themfclves his labours and his difcoveries, of 
which they have had the communication; and that 
himfelf, retired to the Weft Indiea, and not having 
the means of giving to his work th^ perfedion he 
defired, for want of books, and yet more for want of 
judicious perfonSj with whom he might not only con- 
fi^lt, but who might aifo cnabb Wm to give a More 
fiill explanation tofuch paflages of his work, aa might 
he thought obfcure, and even correft the faults 
thereof J for which reafon he takes the liberty to re- 
^ueft this good office of the Roy^l Society. 

This treatifc is divided into two parts j t»e wmot 
which relate^ to Roral oeiy, apdi is ifobdivi^d into 
ten chapterjsf to which is fijb joined a cttaloj|i*e of 
the remedies and compofitions, as well chemical as 
galenical, in whidb coral is an ingcedient. The fccond 
jmrt is fubdivided iirto eight diiertationSi each of 
which has for its ab^ fame pr^dudion of the fqa % 
and the whole tends to evince^ that as wellcOTai, as 
the pth^r marir^ bodies heceia fpedfied, and here- 
after to be confider'd, are produced by animals, 'oiz. 
different kinds of urtica marim & purpura. To 
th^fe the aiithor has added a complete index, refer- 
ring t<^ every thing taken notice of m the whole 



This work Is the refolt of a great nnnAer of very 
curious obfervatioas and inquiries, and has for its ob- 
je^ a p^t of mtumi hiftory not hitherto weli known. 
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For the ciifficultks, which there are, In getting from 
the bottom of the fea its produdions, and the few 
opportunities, which occur, of making the neceflary 
obfervations upon fea-plants, have been the caufe, 
that this part of botany has been hitherto very imper- 
fedt; and that the antients have been ignorant of 
the organifation and ftrudlure of thefe plants, of which 
they were acquainted but with a very fmal) quantity, 
although the diiJerent fpecies are exceedingly nume- 
rous. 

M. Peyflbnnel, difpofed from his youth to the 
jftudy of natural hiftory, after having qualified him- 
felf for the praftice of medicine, applied himfelf 
with great diligence to that fcience, to which his in-^ 
elinations fo ftrongly prompted him^ and being a 
native of, and refiding at Marfeilles,he had the oppor- 
tunity of examining the curiofities of the fea, which 
the fifhermen, more efpecially thofe who fearch for 
coral, furnifhed him with. Thefe confiderations 
engaged him to endeavour to illuftrate this obfcure 
part of natural hiftory, which he was more particu- 
larly enabled to do, as he could examine the produc- 
tions of the fea the moment they were taken out of 
the water, or even in the fea itfelf, when thefe bodies 
are in their natural ftate : for moft of thofe naturalifts,. 
who have treated of them already, have not exaniined 
them, but when they have been disfigured by the 
air, and have changed their true ftate by being dried. 
Befides, that tranquillity of mind, which a juft ob- 
ferver fhould be always in poffeffion of, is frequently 
difturbed in thofe little flight boats ufed by the coral- 
fiftiers. Thefe, as w^ell as feveral other difficulties, 
have been the caufe, why we have fo little knowlege 
6 of 
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of the natural hlftory of the fea. Our author found the 
means of overcoming thefe obftacles : the voyages 
which he made to the American ifland^, to St. Do- 
mingo, to Miffiffippij to Egypt, and elfew^here, have 
accufiomed him to the fatigues of the fea ; and the 
frequent opportunities of embarking himfelf with the 
coral-fifhers and others were very favourable to his 
purpofe, and contributed to the difcoveries, which he 
made upon this fubjed:, and which he verified and 
enlarged, when in Barbary by the king's orders. As 
coral, next to pearls and ambergrife, was the moft 
precious marine production, it was not to be wonder'd 
at, that our author firft turned his thoughts to the 
inveftigation of its hiftory. 

The firft chapter therefore of the work before us 
contains the opinions of the antients concerning co- 
ral, and the obfervations made thereupon fince their 
time y among which are the opinions of Peireikius, 
Boyle, Pifo, Boccone, Venette, the Comte de Mar- 
ligli, and thofe of M. de PeyffonneL 

In the fecond chapter is an examination, whether 
coral is a plant, or a congelation ; in which are in- 
cluded two extrads, one from M. Tournefort's ele- 
ments of botany, and the other from the memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences. 

The third chapter exhibits new obfervations, from 
which are difcovered the urtic^ marine & Purpura^ 
which form coral •, wherein likewife are explained 
the formation and meghanifm of this marine pro- 
duction. 

In the fourth chapter we find new chemical ob- 
fervations upon the diftillation of coral, which tend 
to prove, that coral is the production of infeds. 

In 
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In the fifth chapter are exhibited the definition, 
etymology, colours, and different fizes of corals, and 
of the infed:s inhabiting therein. 

The fixth chapter fhews us the places, where they^ 
fiih for coral, and the manner of fiihing for it. 

In the feventh chapter we have the manner of^ 
working upon, and of polifhing coral, and the com- 
merce therewith. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth chapters give us the 
chemical preparations of coral, its virtues and ufes in 
medicine, when varioufly prepared. 

The fubjeds of the eight difiTertations of the fe- 
cond part of this work are the feveral fpecies of ver- 
micular tubes found in the fea, the madrepores, 
millepores, lithophytons, corallines, fponges, the va- 
rious fhell-fifli, which inhabit the fea without change- 
ing their place, and the formation and mechanifm of 
thefe feveral fubftances. 

This then is the general fcope of our author ; and 
though every part of his work deferves to be con- 
fidered, I muft, upon account of the time ufually 
allowed to works of this nature,, confine myfelf to 
fuch parts only, as feem moft to merit the attention 
of the Royal Society. 

It had been long the received opinion, that coral 
was foft in the fea, and was hardened by the air upon 
taking it out of the water; and our learned Mr. Boyle 
was not willing to quit this opinion. But as experi- 
ments are the only way of afTuring ourfelves of the 
truth, Boccone, for this purpofe, went to fea in one 
of the coral -fifliers veffels, and by plunging his arm 
into the water had an opportunity of examining the 
coral, as they were fifhing it up, before it came 

L 1 1 into 
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Into the air. He invariably found it liard, except a 
its extremities ; where, upon prefling it between the 
nails of the fingers, it furnifhed a fmall quantity of 
a milky fluid, refembling in fome degree the juice 
of fpurge or fow-thiftle. Boccone obferves farther, 
that he faw feveral furrows under the bark of the 
coral^ which terminate at the extremities of the 
branches, about which one might clearly fee feveral 
fmall holes of the form of a ilar, which he imagines 
are deftined for the production of branches. Ve- 
nette's account of coral in his treatife of ftonesis much 
the fame as Boccone's. 

The Count de Marfigli, in a letter to the Ahh6 Big- 
non, in the year 1706, takes notice, that, in order to 
^ive the moft exad account of the production of coral, 
he wanted to be aflbred, whether the milky juice be- 
fore^-mentioned was found therein both in winter and 
fummer, which was a matter of difpute even among 
the coral -fifhers. For this purpofe he went in winter 
for a few days to fea with the coral-fifhers, and made 
feveral important difcoveries into the nature of coral. 
He fent the Abb^ Bignon an account of fonre branches 
of coral, which he found cover'd with flowers, and 
which was a thing unknown even to the coral-fifliers 
themfelves. Thefe flowers were about a line and a 
half in length, fupported by a white calyx, from 
which proceeded eight rays of the fame colour. Thefe 
were of the fame length, and of the fame diftance 
one from the other, and formed a ftar-1 ike appear- 
ance. Thefe bodies, which the Count de Marfigli 
imagined were flowers, M. Peyflbnnel afterwards dif- 
covered to be the infefts inhabiting the coral. As to 
the fa<3:, whether the coral furniflicd a milky Juice 

in 
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in winter as well as in fummer, Count de Mafjfigli 
obferved, that he did in December find the milky 
juice between the bark of coral and its fubftance, in 
the fame manner as he did in the month of June 
preceding, 

M. de Peyflbnnel was unwilling, that the idea, 
which the ingenious difcovery of the Count de Mar- 
figli had given, in relation to the flowers of coral, 
fliould be loft} and therefore, being at Marfeilles 
in the year 1723, he went to fea with the coral- 
iifhers. Being well apprifed of what Marfigli had 
obferved, and the manner of his making thefe ob- 
fervations, as foon as the net, with which they 
bring up the coral, was near the level of the water, 
he plunged a glafs velTel therein, into which he 
convey'd fome branches of coral. Some hours after, 
he obferved, that there appear'd a number of white 
points upon every fide of this bark. Thefe points 
anfwer'd to the holes, which pierced the bark, and 
formed a circumfcribed figure with yellow and white 
rays, the center of which appear'd hollow, but after- 
wards expanded itfelf, and exhibited feveral rays re- 
fembling the flower of the olive-tree 5 and thefe are 
the flowers of coral defcribed by Marfigli. 

Having taken this coral out of the water, the 
flowers entered into the bark, and difappear'd ; but 
being again put into the water, fome hours after 
they were perceptible again. He thought them not 
fo large as the Count de Marfigli mentions, fcarce 
exceeding in diameter a large pin's head. They 
were foft, and their petals difappear'd, when they 
were touched in the water, forming irregular figures* 
Having put fome of thefe flowers upon white paper, 
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they loft their tranfparency, and became red as they 
dried. 

Our author obferved, that thefe flower? grew from 
the branches irt every diredion, from broken ones, 
as well as from thofe which w^ere whole 5 but their 
number leflen'd towards the root 5 and after .many 
obfervations he determines, that what MarfigU took 
for flowers were truly infecfts. 

Coral is equally red in the fea as out of it y and 
this rednefs is more fhining, when juft taken out of 
the water, than even when it is poliih'd. The bark 
of coral, by being dried, becomes fomewhat pale. 
The extremities of its branches are foft, to the length 
of five or fix lines -, they are fiU'd with a whitiflbi 
juice tending to yellow. The coral-fifliers faid, that 
in the month of May this juice did fometimes appear 
upon the furface of the bark 5 but this, notwith- 
ftanding great attention, our author could not obferve* 

The body of coral, although hard, feems to give 
way a little, when prefs'd between the fingers j and 
being broken at different diflrances, when juft taken 
from the water, there always came therefrom a fmall 
quantity of milky juice through certain tubes, which 
appeared to be deftin'd towards the bark. 

Having inquired of the fiftiers in what direction 
the coral grew in the fea, they acquainted him, 
where the depth of the fea permitted them to dive, 
that they had found it growing fometimes perpen- 
dicularly downwards, fometimes horizontally, and 
fometimes upwards. 

Having verified thefe obfervations during the eight 
days he ftaid with the fiftiermen, he adds, that he 
had never found any pores perceptible in the fubftance 
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of the coral J that there iffued forth lefs milk from 
the large branches than from the fmaller ones ; and 
that the firft were harder, and lefs compreffible. 

The bark of coral covers the whole plant from the 
root to the extremities of the fmalleft branches. It 
will peel off I but this is only when juft taken out of 
the water. After it has been expofed for a fhort time 
to the air, you cannot detach it from the body of 
the coral, without rubbing it to powder. This bark 
appears pierced with little holes, and thefe anfwerto 
fmall cavities upon the fubftance of the coral. When 
you take off a piece of this bark, you obferve an infi- 
nite quantity of little tubes, which conned the bark to 
the plant, and a great number of little glands adhering 
to thefe tubes ; but both one and the other do not 
diftinftly appear, except when they are full of juice. 
It is from thefe tubes and glands that the milky juice 
of coral ifTues forth. Befides thefe, you fee in variety 
of places the bark pufli itfelf outwards, where the 
fubftance of the coral is hoUow'd, and form'd into 
the little cells, taken notice of by Boccone and Mar* 
figli. In thefe you fee little yellowifh bodies, of 
the length of half a line^ which terminate at the 
holes in the bark j and it is from thefe that the flow- 
ers appear. 

Our author has found branches of coral, which, 
having been broken, have fallen upon other branches, 
have faften'd themfelves thereto, and have thus con- 
tinued to grow. He has found, when a piece of ftone, 
fhells, or other hard bodies, have offered themfelves 
between the ramifications of coral, that it has ex- 
panded itfelf over them, and inveloped them in its 
fubftance. He has feen pieces of coral growing 

upon 
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upon detached pieces of rock, glaf$ bottles, broken 
pots, and other fubflances, from which the plant 
could receive no nourilhment. It has been faid by 
gFcat authority 5 that coral grows from the rocks per- 
pendicularly downwards } but our author has feen 
fome growing to a round flint, which mujft necefjarily 
have vegetated upwards, like moft other plants. 

M. de PeylTonnel proceeds to examine, whether or 
no coral is a plant, according to the general opinion, or 
a petrification or congelation, according to fome; and 
after have exhibiting the various arguments deliver'd 
in fupport of thefe, he concludes, that coral, as well as 
all other ftony fea-plants, and even fponges, are the 
work of different infedis, particular to each fpecies of 
thefe marine bodies, which labour uniformly accord- 
ing to their nature, and as the Supreme Being has 
order'd and determined* The coral-infed, which is 
here called a little 2/r//V^, purpura^ or polype, and 
which M. Marfigli took for its flower, expands itfelf 
in water, and contracts itfelf in air, or when you 
touch it in water with your hand, or pour acid liquors 
to it. This is ufual to fifhes or infecfts of the vermi- 
cular kind* 

When our author was upon the eoafts of Barbary 
iH 1725, he had the pleafure of feeing the coral- 
infed: move its claws or legs ^ and having placed a 
veflfel of fea-water with coral therein near the fire, 
thefe little infefts expanded themfelves. He increafed 
the fire, and made the water boil, and by thefe 
means kept them in' their expanded ftate out of the 
coral, as happens in boiling fhell-animals, whether 
of land or fea. Repeating his obfervations upon other 
branches, he clearly faw, j^hat the little holes, per- 
ceptible upon the bark of the coral, were the openings 

through 
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through which thefe infeds went forth, Thefe holes 
correfpond with thofe little cavities or cclls^ which 
are partly in the bark, and partly upon the fubflance 
of the coral ; and thefe cavities are the niches, wliich 
the infefts inhabit. In the tubes, which he had per- 
ceived, are contained the organs of the animal 5 the 
glandules are the extremities of his feet, and the 
whole contains the liquor or miik of coral, which is 
the blood and juices of the animal. When he prefs d 
this little elevation with his nails, the inteftines and 
whole body of the infed came out mixd together, 
and refembled the thick juice furnilh'd by the ilba- 
ceous glands of the fkin. He faw, that the animal, 
when it wanted to come forth from its niche, forced 
the fphinder at its entrance, and gave it an appearance 
like a ftar with white, yellow, or red rays. When 
the infed comes out of its hole without expanding 
itfelf, the feet and body of it form the white appear- 
ance, obferved by Marfigli 5 but being come forth, 
and expanded, it forms what that gentleman and our 
author took for the petals of the flowers of coral, 
the calyx of this fuppofed flower being the body oiF 
the animal protruded from its cell. The milk be- 
fore-mention'd is the blood and natural juice of the 
infed, and is more or lefs abundant in proportion to 
its health and vigour. When thefe infeds are dead, 
they corrupt, and communicate to the water the 
fmell of putrid fifh. 

The fubftance of coral, by a chemical analylis, 
fcarce furniflies either oil, fait, or phlegm : live co- 
ral with its bark furnifhes about a fortieth part of 
its weight in thefe s but the bark of coral alone, in 
which are contained thefe animals, affords a fixth 

part. 
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part. Thefe principles refemble thofe drawn from 
hunman fcull, hartfliorn, and other parts of animals. 

After the accounts here laid down, we are able to 
affign the rcaions of all the particular fafts we ob- 
ferve in coral. We fee, why a branch thereof, 
broken off and detach'd from its ftem, may flouriih. 
It is becaufe the coral-infeds, which are contained in 
its cells, not having been injured, continue their 
operations ; and drawing no nourifliment from the 
ftem of the coral, are able to increafe, detached and 
feparate. How they live and are nouriifhed, is pro* 
pofed to be explained in treating of the urtica of the 
Madrepora, in which thefe animals are vaftly larger, 
and appear very diftindly. 

In each hole or ftar of the Madrepora, on which 
our author lays the evident proof of his new fyftem, 
the urtica, placed in the centre of each pore, caufes 
it to increafe in every direction, by lifting itfelf fur- 
ther and further from the centre of the ftone. And 
in coral, and in the lit hophy ton, the urtica, being 
niched in their crufts or barks, depofits a juice or li- 
quor, which runs along the furrows perceived upon 
the proper fubftance or body of coral, and, flopping 
by little and little, becomes fixed and hard, and is 
changed into ftone ; and this liquor, being ftopped 
by the bark, caufes the coral to increafe proportion-- 
ably, and in every direftion. In forming coral, and 
other marine productions of this clafs, the animals 
labour like thofe of the teftaceous kind, each accord- 
ing to his fpecies, and their produdtions vary accord- 
ing to their feveral forms, magnitudes, and colours. 

If, after what has been here laid down, fome will 
ftill confider thefe marine produdions as plants, they 

are 
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are truly zoophytes, formed by the labour of the ani- 
mals, which inhabit them, and to which they are 
the ftay and fupport. 

By what is exhibited in this work, the author con- 
ceives, that he has explained the nature of thefe feveral 
marine produdions, which have hitherto been fo 
enigmaticaL, It is true indeed, that no reafons can be 
affign'd, why the oeconomy of thefe animals is di- 
refted in fuch or fuch particular forms. We can no 
more account for the admirable ftru€ture and colour 
of feveral fpecies of ihell-iifli : we muft in this, as 
in moft of the other operations of nature, cry out, 
O akitudo dhitiarum ! 

Swammerdam feems to have proceeded very far 
in thefe, difcoveries, as you may fee by his letter to 
Bocconi *. He goes farther, and fays, that having 
with a microfcope examined a piece of coral, he 
found, that each particle thereof was compofed often 
or twelve angular and chryftalline fpherulesj and 
having faw'd acrofs a piece of coral, and given it 
the higheft poliih, he found with the microfcope, 
and even without it, that coral from its centre is dif- 
pofed iwjirata^ which he conjectures are form'd by 
the application of the above-mention'd fpherules. 

M. de Reaumur, having been made acquainted 
with what M. de Peyffonnel had obferv'd, fent him 
a letter thereupon in the year 1726^ wherein he 
takes notice, that no one had hitherto confider'd 
coral as the work of infed:s. But it feem'd to him 
difBcult to eftablifh this docftrine in the generality of 
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marine produdionSj as was our author's opinion. 
That however you confider'd coral and lithophytons, 
it did not appear poffible, that they were the con- 
Ilrudions of the inkdis inhabiting therein: That the 
only fyfteni to be adopted upon thefe matters, was, 
what he mentioned to our author heretofore 5 and 
that is, that the bark of thefe bodies only is a plant 
properly fpeaking; and that this depofits a ftony 
matter, which forms the ftalk neceffary to fuftain it. 
That then, in his opinion, all the difficulties vanifli 
with regard to the organization of coral. 

In the year 1726, M, de Peyflbnnel was appointed 
phyfician-botanift to the ifland of Guadeloupe, where 
he has continued his obfervations, which have more 
and more convinced him of the truth of his fyftem; 
He takes notice, that the leprofy, a diforder elfe- 
where almoft unknown, is frequent in this ifland : 
Our author muft mean here the ekphantiqfis^ or le- 
profy of the Greeks j as that of the Arabians is too 
frequent every- where* 

M. de Peyifonnel acquaints us, he has fince 
found, that M. Bernard de Juffieu andM.de Reau- 
mur were themfelves convinced of the truth of his 
obfervations in the expeditions they have made, one 
to the fea-coafts near Rochelle, and the other in 
Normandy. 

In the courfe of this work our author mentions, 
that, befides the animals to which coral owes its 
formation, there are three kinds, which he defcribes 
at large, which pierce and corrode the coral while 
in the fea, without preventing its increafe. ^ 

Contrary to what has been generally received, and 
m what even the Count de Marfigli afferts, coral 
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grows among the rocks, and in the caverns of the 
fca, open to every expofure. It had always been 
faid, that it never grew in caverns open to the 
north i they muft always be expofed to the fouth^ at 
leaft to the eaft or weft : but upon the coaft of Bar- 
bary, which lies open to the north, coral is not lefs 
frequently found than elfewhere. It is generally ob- 
ferved to grow better and more readily in fhallow 
than in deep water -, arid though they generally fifh 
for it at the depth of ten or twelve fathom, they 
fometimes get it, though but feldom, at an hundred 
and twenty. 

M. de Peyffonnel then gives us the manner of 
coral-fifliing, and defcribes twb different machines 
made ufe of for this purpofe : one, for fifhing up 
the coral where the bottom is fmooth, and it is the 
fame, which is defcribed by GafTendi in his life of 
Peyrefkius. The other, which is called in the Pro- 
vencal language the falabre^ is conftrufted £o^ as to 
be employed where the bottom of the fea is rocky 
and unequal. He takes notice of the great ikill 
and addrefs of the coral-jftfhers in the management 
of thefe machines, as well as their fagacity, in find- 
ing, at confiderable diftances from the fhore, the 
very places, where fome time before they have been 
fuccefsful. I am forry he has omitted to fend us 
the figures and reprefentations of this fiihing, which 
he tells us he has in his mufaeum. 

In the coiirfe of this work, our author takes no- 
tice, that all the productions of the fea, of which he is 
now treating, have been confider'd by naturalifts fome- 
times as ftones, and fometimes as plants. Their ftony 
fubftance deceived fome, their tree-like appearance 
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Others > infomuch that the bulk of writers, who 
have not feen thefe bodies except in their cabinets, 
have only confider'd their figures. They have deno- 
minated pora that dafs of them, which feem'd 
pierc'd with holes. Of thefe they found fome, the 
holes of which were large; and thefe they call'd 
madrepora. 

There is another confufion among the writers con- 
cerning thefe bodies : all thofe, which had a tree-like 
form, whether their furfaces were fmooth, without 
holes, or whether they were rough and unequal with 
them, they were all together ftiled corals. Thofe of 
any other form than that juft now mentioned, were 
call'd madrepora, lithophyton, or alcyonium. It there- 
fore appears neceflary to eftablifli fome elTential cha- 
racters to be able to diftinguifti thefe different bodies 
one from another j but before thefe marks of diftinc- 
tion are laid down, our author thinks proper to exa- 
mine, what thefe bodies are, and how they are formed. 
He proceeds to remark, that divers productions are 
found in the fea of a ilony nature. Thefe bodies 
are always equal, and always the fame in their dif- 
ferent fpecies : they have the fame arrangement of 
parts, the fame eifential figure, and differ in no- 
thing but in their outward form, like different 
vegetables. They are all pierced with holes and 
pores, which are of the fame iize and figure, and 
are of the fame difpofition in each fpecies -, fo 
that it appears evident, that they are all pro- 
duced from the fame matter. How they are pro- 
duced, and their mechanifm. has been hitherto un- 
known. 

Oui- 
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Our author has given .us^ when treating of coral, 
feveral obfervations of other perfons relating thereto j 
but he finds none relating to the madrepora, and the 
other f^ production s. But the knowledge, which he 
bad acquired into the nature of coral, conducted him 
to the difcovery, which he made, of the animals, that 
form the madrepora . 

As this fyftem is new, he thinks it neceffary to 
give his obfervations, as they enabled him to form 
it. ^He defines the madrepora's to be all thofe marine 
bodies, which are of a ftony fubflance, without either 
bark or cruft, and which have but one apparent 
opening at each extremity, furnifli'd with rays, 
which proceed from the centre to the circumference. 
Hethen takes notice of the nfieans, by which he found 
the .-madrepora to be the habitation of animals. So 
early as the year 1719, when his curiofity carried 
him to the coral-fiftiing on the coaft of Provence > 
and though intent only upon coral, and negleding 
to examine any other marine , produdion, he never- 
thelefs obferv'd, that the extremities of the madre- 
pora were foft, and covered with a mucofity, which 
had a fiiby^fmelL From thence he fufpe^ed^ that 
therein was Gontain'dfome kind of animal , but his 
curiofity ftopp'd here. Afterwards, being upon the 
coafts of Barbary, the fiiher men brought him in a 
barrel of iea* water one of thofe madrepora's, which 
are calM in Provence, fenouille de mer^ or fea-fennel. 
It had been put into the barrel as foon as it was 
taken out of the fea 5 and he obferv'd, that the ex- 
tremities of this madrepora were foft and tender, 
furnifh'd with a tranfparent mucofity, like that of 

fnails : 
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fiiails; thefe extremities were of a beautiful yellow 
colour, and were five or fix lines in diameter. 

He therein faw an animal, refembling the cuttle- 
fifh, polype, or fea-nettle. The body of this fifti 
fiU'd the centre I its head was placed in the middle 
thereof, and was furrounded by feveral feet or claws: 
thefe feet fiird the intervals of the partitions obferv^d 
in the madrepora, and were at pieafure brought to 
Its head, and were furnifh'd with yellow fapillo'. 
Its head or centre was lifted up occafionally above 
the furface, and often contracted and dilated itfelf 
like the pupil of the eye. He had the pieafure of 
feeing it move diftm<aiy all its claws^ as well as its 
head or centre* 

We can eafily conceive all thefe motions, from 
what we all of us have lately fcen in the frefti- 
water polype,'difcover'd by our wordiy member Mr. 
Trembley : and it is to be obferv'd, that the great 
fea polype (which is eaten in Lent in the Mediter- 
ranean, and which is found upon our own coafts, 
and ufually called a pruJe) the animal oi the madre- 
pora, that of coral, and the frefh- water polype,, 
fcarce diifer but in magnitude 5 fo that from having 
feen one, an idea of the reft may eafily be formed. And 
I mention this with the more freedom, as I myfelf,. 
upon a vifit with Mr. Trembley in Suflfex at the late 
excellent Duke of Richmond's, whofe lofs we yet la- 
ment, faw the fame order and oeconomy obfervedin the 
coralline*, as is mention d by M. de Peyflbnnel of 

the 



* In that fpecies of it intituled by Mr. R&j^Coraliina minus ra^ 
mo/a aluma vice denticulafa. Vide Rail Synopf, Edit, 3. p. 351 
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tlie coral and madrepora. This phaBnomenon Mr^ 
TTrembley had difcover'd fome time before ; and hav- 
ing put fome frelh colledled coralline into a phial of 
fea- water, brought it to Goodwood ; where, after it had 
been fufFer'd to remain at reft a few hours, by the affift- 
ance of a microfcope a great number of very fmall 
white polypes, exaftly in form refembling the frefh. 
water polype, but infinitely lefs, were feen to protrude 
themfelves from the inequalities of the coralline, 
each of which ferv'd as an habitation for a polype. 
When the water was ftill, thefe animals came forth, 
and mov'd their claws in fearch of their prey in va- 
rious diredtions ; but, upon the leaft motion of the 
glafs, they inftantly difappear'd ; as was the cafe of 
the coral- infeft, defcrib'd by our author. 

But to return* The flefti of the animal of the 
madrepora is fo foft, that it divides upon the gentleft 
touch. This foft texture prevented M. de Peyflbnnel 
from detaching any one ; and he obferves, that there 
are in thofe feas feveral large fpecies of urtica, 
which become pappy upon the leaft touch. He men- 
tions one fort of above a foot in diameter, whofe body 
is as large as a man's head, and which are of apoi- 
fonous nature. 

After the madrepora had beeft prefer ved three 
days, the animals therein covered its whole furface 
with a tranfparent jelly, which melted away, and 
fell to the bottom of the water as the animal died ; 
and both the water and madrepora then had a putrid 
fifliy fmell. After having deftroy'd and confum'd 
all the animals, the extremities of the madrepora 
became white. 

Imperatus 
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Imperatus feems to have border'd upon this difcg- 
very, when he lays, *^ that the extremities of the 
madrepora are foft, of an obfcure purplifh colour, 
containing a membranous fubftance 5 from whence 
one might fufped:, that it partakes of a fenfitive 
** and animal life/' 

Our author made the experiment here laid down 
upon every fpeeies of madrepora, which he founds du- 
ring the three months he continu'd upon the coafts of 
Barbary. He obferv'd always the fame appearance, 
allowing^ fome little difference for the colour and 
liz^ of the animals^ the texture of their bodies, and 
that of the bodies themfelves, upon which they were 
produced. 

From what I have here extrafted concerning the 
coral and madrepora, an idea may be formed of the 
millepora, lithophyton, corallines, and fponges ; each 
of which is, according to our author, the habitation 
of numerous animals, and form'd by them. He 
has given us from his own obfervations particular 
accounts of each of thefe produd:ions, and divided 
them into genem and /pedes with great accuracy ; 
and though in common they are the habitations of 
animals, each fpeeies varying in form and bulk, and 
compofing its cell in various forms and manners, 
and of different confiftences, conftitutes their effential 
character. As oyfters, fcallops, mufcles, cockles, 
fnails, &c. have a power given them by the Author 
of nature of forming and enlarging their feparate 
dwellings ; to thefe bodies, the fubjeds of this treatife, 
the fame power is given, but in large families. 

In the madrepora, its animal occupies the extre- 
mity 5 in the millepora, the fubftance 5 in corallines 

and 
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and fponges, the void places j in coral and lithbphy- 
tons, the cortical parts. 

Each of thefe animals, according to their kind, 
furnifti fubftances, differing, as much in confift- 
ence as in form. That of coral is extremely hard, 
and compad*; the madrepora and millepora are of 
a ftony, but more loofe texture; the coralline 
is ftill more foft ; the lithophy ton of a fubftance 
Clearer horn than ftone -, and the fponge is foft and 
elaftic. 

We obferve a great variety in the operations of 
nature: the crab, the cuttle-fifh, andthefea fpider> 
are endow'd with a teftaceous covering 5 the efculent 
fea polype, and others of that clafs, have no fuch 
defence. So moft of the animals, hitherto taken 
notice of in this treatife, have a fecure retreat; but 
there is a production, denominated by Imperatus 
Lor tea marina ^ which has no fuch convenience. It 
is, if I may be allowed the expreffion, a foft madre- 
pora. It grows at the bottom of the fea, and is a 
feries of circular tubes, of about half an inch long, 
and of two or three lines in diameter. Each of 
thefe, at the end moft remote from the centre, is fur- 
nifh'd with a fphincfter, from which are occafionally 
protruded the legs or claws of the animal, like thofe 
before-mention'd. The tubes themfelves are like- 
wife at pleafure lengthened and fhorten'd. They 
are faften'd to the rocks by a common broad furface, 
after the manner of coral, and fuch-like marine pro- 
dudions, and are of a coriaceous fubftance. Hither 
likewife may be referr'd the foft lithophyton, ufually 
caird the fea mulberry, and defcribed by our author, 

N n n which, 
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which, upon obfervation, exhibits nearly the f^rac 
phenomena with the preceding. 

It remains now, that I lay before you fome account 
of our author's opinion concerning the propagation 
of thefe animals* He fuppofes, that they fpawn, as 
oyfters do ; and that their fpawn is inveloped in a 
vifcous fubftanee, Hke that of teftaceous and other 
iifli 5 and that by this vifcofity it is faften'd indilFe- 
rently to whatever folid body falls in its way,, whe- 
ther it be a rock, glafs, broken pots, flint-jftones^ 
and fuch-Mke. This viicous matter, coming to ftag- 
nate, is changed, according to its nature, into a folid^ 
and forms a Umina m firatum^ fuch as is obferved at 
the bafe of thefe produftions, and ferves as it were 
for their firft principle. The egg, inveloped in this 
vifcous fubftance, is hatched in its proper time, and 
furniflies the anittial, which refemblea the fea polype^ 
and other foft fifli. Thefe animals have all the ne- 
ceflary organs, and among others a particular gut^. 
which, in the cuttle-fifh, is filFd with a black liquor, 
the ufe of which, according to the vulgar opinion, is 
that of being pour' d out at pleafure, to prevent the 
animal being taken when purfued : but this liquor j 
according to our author, ferves the atiimals, the fub^ 
Jeds of this treatife, with a matter capable of grow- 
ing hard 5 and furniihes the increafe of the body or 
Ihell of the animal, which,, like other fhells, re*- 
mains always of the fame fbrmy and is of a fize 
proportionable to the animaL In the madiepora it 
lifts itfelf up under the animal, which always lies 
upon it I but in the millepora it increafes from the 
centre as the animal grows larger 5 and thus theft 
marine produ^ions grow in jnft proportions. 
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Thefe animals are nourifli'd without changing 
their place, like American oyfters, which faften 
themfelves to the roots of the mangles y or like what 
has been heretofore call'd concha anatifera^ which 
faftens itfelf to old planks. Nature has furnifli'd 
thefe polypes with claws, which they occafionally 
protrude froili their cells, and feize their prey, as it 
paiTes by them; and thus they are nourifhed, and 
increafe, according to their particular mechanifm 
and conftrud:ion. 

There are fome fpecies of the polype of the ma- 
drepora, which are produced fingly, others in chif^ 
ters. The firft of thefe kinds may arife from the pa* 
rent animal furnijQiing but one egg at a time : other 
fpecies depofit a number of thefe eggs at the fame 
time, which coming to life all together are joined in 
fuch a manner, that they feem to conftitute one and 
the fame body. 

The millepora's grow one upon another s their lit- 
tle animals produce their fpawn, which attaching 
itfelf either to the extremity of the body already 
formed, or underneath it, gives a diiFerent form to 
this produdion. Hence the various fliapes of the 
millepora, which is compofed of an infinite num- 
ber of the cells of thefe little infeds, which all to- 
gether exhibit different figures, notwithflanding that 
every particular cellule has its eflential form, and 
the fame dimenfions, according to its own fpecies, 

I have thus endeavour'd, in as concife a manner 
as I was able, to communicate fome account of the 
labours of the very ingenious author of the work be- 
fore us. The time allowed by the Society for thefe 
cxtrads does not permit me to give any idea of his 

N n n 2 arrangement 
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arrangement of the great variety of bodies, the 
fubjefts of this treatife, which is interfperfed every- 
where with very curious remarks. You fee, that 
M, de PeyfTonnel, if his fyftem is admitted, has 
made a great alteration in that part of natural hi- 
ftory, of which we are now treating. Naturalifts 
had been divided, whether coral^ and the harder 
productions of the fea, fhould be confider'd as plants 
or ftones. Thofe, who look'd upon them as ftones, 
among whom was Dr. Woodward, imagined them- 
feives juftified in this opinion, from their exceffive 
hardnefs, and from their fpecific sjravity : and they 
were herein confirm'd, by obferving. that if thefe 
bodies were calcined, they were converted into lime. 
Guifonasus, in his letter to Boccone fays pofitively, 
that coral is not a plant, but a real mineral, com- 
pofed of much falt^ and a fmall qu antity of earth : 
he fuppofes its form given it by a precipitation, fome* 
thing like that of the arbor Dians of the chemifts. 

Diofcorides, Pliny, Caefalpinus, Boccone, Ray, 
Tournefort, and GeofFroy, thought coral to be a 
plant, from its root's being fixed to rocks or ftones, 
as thofe of trees are to the earth ; and from its kxi^L'- 
ing forth a trunk, which ramified into branches. 
This opinion was feemingly ftrengthen^d by Boccone's 
©bfervation of the milky juice at the tops and in the 
cells of coral ^ and moft of all by the Count de 
MarliglFs difcovering, in the year 1706, what he 
conje<^ured were the flowers of coral. Both thefe 
opinions, countenanced by long time^ and great au- 
thority, M. de Peyffonnei has endeavoured to over- 
turn/ and to fhew, that thefe produaions were 
neither ftones,, nor vegetables, but animals j and that, 

like 
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like oyfters, and other ftiell-fifh, nature had im-' 
power'd them to form themfelves a ftony dwelling 
for their proteftion and fupport, each according to 
its kind. 

Some account of M. de Peyflbnnel's difcoveries 
was tranfmitted by him to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris in the year 1727; but they were 
riot much attended to, till our ingenious brother Mr. 
Trembley's difcovery of the frefh- water polype. This 
added much to their weight, and occafion'd M. Ber- 
nard de JuffieUj of this Society, and of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, to vifit, in the year 
1 741, the fea-coafts of Normandy, in order to fatisfy 
himfelf of the nature of thefe marine productions i 
and his obfervations confirmed thofe of M. de Peyf- 
fonnel. The fentiments of that great naturalift M. 
de Reaumur upon this fubjeft may be hen at large 
in the preface to the fixth volume of his hiftory of 
infefts, 

I cannot conclude this account, without obferving, 
that, in my opinion, the Royal Society is greatly ob- 
liged to M. de Peyflbnnel, for his tranfmitting this 
manufcript, which I confider as a very valuable 
literary prefent 
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